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Picnic spot on one of the lagoons on Willandra Creek in typical Black Box and Acacia stenophylla 


(River Cooba) country (as mentioned in the article on page 4 of this issue). 


The photo shows a scene common in the park along the billabongs and lagoons of the Willandra 
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Editor’s note 


The bush is always changing, sometimes because of human interference, sometimes as a result of 
processes that we do not understand, such as outbreaks of insects upon plants. One of these 
natural forces is drought, such as we are experiencing now. As a result of this drought some 
species that we take for granted will become scarce, others will move in. The last drought 
occurred only 12 years ago - close enough in memory for members who formulated theories then 
to check them now. For example, I have heard the idea expressed that many species of small bird 
suffered last time. Will this occur again? I expect that sucking insects that have devastated stands 
of Grevillea alpina and given hard times to several species of eucalypt will experience a setback as 
the host plants become stressed for water, or susceptible plants die with their loads of pests. Will I 
prove to be right? What will be the effect of the drought upon weeds and Common Mynas? Let 
us, as well as lamenting the drought and the added pressures placed upon plants and animals at 
such times by human interference, learn from it - after all it is one of the natural forces of nature in 
Australia. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 


Suggested Draft for the Committee’s Consideration of Points on Education in 
Schools about the Effects of Cats on Native Wildlife 
Author: Stan Pelczynski. 


Cats, both feral and domestic pets, have a devastating effect on Australian native wildlife, 
contributing considerably to the extinction of some of the species. This effect can not be 
adequately addressed without public education and cat-owners’ cooperation. Schools, especially 
primary schools, have the best means, and hence responsibility, to educate the children about this 
issue. They are in the best position, besides parents, to instil in the children the necessary sense of 
responsibility to both the wildlife and their pets. 


The education should include - 1. general knowledge about the family of cats 
2. domestication of cats 
3. introduction of cats to Australia and its effect on wildlife 
4. the present situation and how it can be rectified. 
Care should be taken to ensure that the education does not instil hatred for the cat or makes the cat 
into a scapegoat for our irresponsible actions. Both are counter-productive and can only lead to an 
increase of cruelty towards the cat. A proper solution can only be achieved through clear 
understanding of issues and responsibilites. © 


The education should therefore emphasize that- 

1. Cats are beautiful animals. The wild relatives of the domesticated cats are part of and play an 
important part in the ecosytem of Africa, America, Asia and Europe. They are all very skillful 
and efficient hunters. 

2. Except for few extreme breeds, domesticated cats have retained their wild ancestors’ instinct and 
skills to hunt. 

3. In the early ages of domestication, domesticated cats played an important part in controlling rats 
and mice, but this function has now been marginalized by man’s mismanagement of the 
environment which resulted in the explosion of rats and mice population beyond the cats’ 
hunting capapcity. 

4. Cats are foreign to Australian ecosystems. The native marsupial Spotted and Eastern Quolls are 
similar to cats, but are not as ferocious, skilful and efficient hunters. Consequently the 
introduction of domestic cats to Australia created an ecological imbalance that is having a 
devastating effect on Australian native fauna. 

5. Feral cats are the product of abandonment, neglect or mistreatment of domestic pets by their 
owners. Their number is also being increased through breeding with non de-sexed pets that are 
allowed by their owners to wander unrestrained. Consequently they can never be successfully 
eradicated without eradicating the irresponsibility of cat owners. 

6. Given the opportunity, all domesticated cats, including well-fed, pampered pets, will catch birds 
and other animals. When rescued from a cat, a small animal like, for example, a bat, may 
appear to be uninjured, but the appearance is deceptive. Cats’ claws are long and sharp. They 
penetrate deeply into the animal’s flesh causing fatal internal injuries leaving practically no 
visible external marks. 

7. The only way to prevent a pet cat from hunting is to keep it inside the house or in a specially 
constructed run with access to the house if so desired. Collars with bells impair the cat’s 
success but the cat frequently learns how to move when stalking their prey without making a 
sound. Bells also put cats in danger of attacks by dogs. 

8. As safe means to prevent a pet cat from hunting exist, the blame for the damage it causes to 
wildlife clearly rests with the owner and not the pet. 

9. Even in an environment including introduced birds and mammals, the most frequent 
casualties of cats’ hunting are native birds and small animals. Even Echidnas, with all their 
sharp spines and burying skills, fall prey to feral cats. 

10.Humans do not live in isolation or a self-regulated environment. Our survival depends on the 
health of the ecosystem we live in. An individual’s activity affects both the community and the 
environment. Each of us therefore has a responsibility to ensure that these actions do not 
adversely affect the rest of humanity. Cat owners’ responsibility is to ensure that their pets are 
well looked after and managed in such a way that they do not damage the wildlife. 


Editor’s note: A poster entitled ‘Cats and Wildlife’ which addresses these points has been jointly 
financed by the BFNC and the Department of Conservation and Natural Resources. This poster 
has now been widely distributed in the community (list of locations is available from the editor) 
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With the Mid-Murray Mob - We Spend a Week at the Big Willandra 
Author: Tom Patullo 


With our meter showing 460 kms and five hours later we arrived at our intended destination, 
where we intended to spend the next seven days camping and field natting with our long-standing 
friends, the Mid-Murray Field Naturalists, this year’s venue being the Big Willandra National 
Park. 
Originally an enormous sheep run of many thousands of hectares, and in its heyday grazing ninety 
two thousand sheep, it continued as a huge sheep run for over one hundred years. 
Eventually nineteen thousand three hundred and eighty hectares were declared National Park. The 
area included the well-preserved homestead and shearing shed. These sheds were built to 
accommodate forty shearers along the board. Twelve of these are still active and are used each 
year by a neighbour. 
The Park has a permanent water supply per Willandra Creek and its many billabongs. The creek 
rises from the Lachlan River somewhere near Hillston. There is a weir near the homestead keeping 
the water level up for permanent supply for the once beautiful flower garden, and when the water 
is in sufficient supply to fill the many billabongs. 
The whole water way area carries extensive Black Box forest with a six foot high Old Man 
Saltbush and Lignum and a heavy growth of Cumbungi along the billabong edges. Interspersed 
with, and matching the Black Box, and indeed often excelling in height and girth of trunk were 
massive Acacia trees, Acacia stenophylla, my very first encounter with this giant Acacia. Some of 
the specimens would top sixty feet in height with a trunk nearly as large as my waist. 
Unfortunately it was well past flowering time, so I was unable to see it in flower. By the number 
of small young plants about, it is evidently a prolific coloniser. In places the ground was covered 
with seeds. The foliage was unusual, with a length of, on one occasion, eighteen inches, on 
average ten to twelve inches and a width of perhaps one eighth of an inch (I will refer to this again 
later). Hanging from the branch and somewhat resembling a necklace were the strange seed pods, 
with an overall average length of some eight to ten inches long and each seed capsule an average of 
3/4 inch by half inch wide (19mmx13mm) joined together by a narrow neck (see diagram below). 
I found it was hard to handle in one piece, as the separated seed capsules parted at a slight touch. 
There were many botanical specimens at ground level which I did not know, nor would I attempt 
to name here, rather would I leave it to our friend and one time member of the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club, who has promised to send me a list. This is Eric Whiting, who incidentally 
asked me to pass on his kind regards to his old clubmates. During the whole seven days there was 
not an orchid in sight. 
Moving out from the waterways onto the saltbush plains was to experience a sight so well 
described by the poets. 

The salt bush plains that appeared to be 

a dried up bed of an inland sea. 

With scarcely a track that a man could trust 

nor a mountain peak to guide. 


On the complete horizon there was neither a sand dune or a mountain range to be seen. The whole 
area however was well populated with kangaroos, according to the official list, Western Grey 
Kangaroo and Red Kangaroo. ; 

Sore the Platypus is on the official list, as being seen near the homestead, once only, in 
1985. 

Back on the plains, however, we sighted quite a number of birds of prey. Firstly there were two 
Wedge Tail Eagles, disturbed by our vehicles from the carcass of a dead Kangaroo; others were the 
Little Eagle sighted several times, and a number of the smaller birds of prey such.as Black Kite, 
sighted a number of times, each time sitting on a small rounded low shrub, evidently waiting for 
various native mice which evidently inhabit the plains. This fact was supported by the behaviour 
of the Black-shouldered Kites, a number were seen at different times hovering some 10 to 20 feet 
above the ground, and observed to rise with claws loaded. 

Interestingly the official bird list of the park numbers 108 species, many being one off sightings 
over the years. 

The bird list from our seven days was 76 different species sightings. And of course there were 
many Emus sighted. One male and female pair of Rufous Whistlers seen feeding in the same small 
area, vous probably be a breeding pair. One reptile reported was the Stumpy Tail or Shingle 
Back Lizard. ; 


Doug was missed. He has usually provided us with hot water and joined us around the campfire 
for the listing of the day’s observations and examinations of specimens. 

One diversion for some amusement was the longest leaf competition. The instigator of the 
competition, when he found a long leaf on the Acacia stenophylla, said “lets see who can find the 
longest leaf”. The showing of long leaves was to be at the campfire that night. First to be shown 
was of course the eighteen inch leaf of A. stenophylla. Then came the winner, when a three foot 
leaf of Cumbungi was tabled by young Sarah, our youngest member. You see, the author of the 
competition had forgotten to mention or stipulate that it had to be a A. stenophylla leaf. Another 
entry was the five foot stem of Lignum. After some discussion this entry was disqualified as it 
was deemed to be a stem and not a leaf. So Sarah won. Sure enough, next morning the leaf of the 
Lignum was found to be at the bottom of the stems, one inch long. 

There was of course the usual stargazing with David’s telescope, interesting as always. Tortoises 
were seen in the lagoon, and a dead one was found. 
The highlight of the trip was the two hour walk on a prepared track, through the thickly forested 
fringes of the billabongs and lagoons of the Willandra Creek. It was nominated as a two hour 
walk but it took us over three hours. We walked all the way under a continuous canopy of ancient 
Black Box and Acacia stenophylla, many of them dead and forming an archway, with patches of 
water appearing occasionally through the patches of Lignum and Cumbungi and enjoyed pleasant 
company discussing familiar subjects. It was along this track that Peter spotted a Water Rat with 
his whiskers and long white-tipped tail. 

As a Mistletoe Bird had been sighted in the vicinity, I was looking for some Box Mistletoe on the 
Black Boxes, but there was none apparent. It turned out later that only two specimens were 
reported during the whole seven days, so the query arose, what attracted the Mistletoe Bird ? 
Suddenly as we strolled along we broke out of the shaded canopy onto almost treeless plain, 
treeless except one specimen, which turned out to be Pittosporum phylliraeoides, the Weeping 
Pittosporum, complete with its orange seed pods splitting in half revealing the seeds inside. 
Presently we came upon what must have been the graveyard of the station, for there were the 
remains of wagons and carts of the horse and bullock drawn variety, together with a derelict steam 
tractor, and even an old steam generating boiler. An interesting and observing display. 

There was a very common plant which has a very short, hard spike on its seedpod which it drops 
to the ground when ripe.This was a bane to two members who had brought their bikes along. 
There were good cycling tracks around the lagoons and on the plains but alas the tyres picked up 
these sharp spikes causing slow punctures, which meant every morning they spent an hour 
mending their tubes before another ride. The plant of course was the Bindy Windy. 

We spent some time in the vehicles on the motor tracks which traversed the plains for some miles. 
Near a shallow clay depression we saw what must have, at one time, been an attempt to revegetate 
the area. 


ortion of the necklace-like seed pod of Acacia stenophylla , up to 10” or 12” long. The sketch is 
awn to scale. 


Editor’s note: The plant list for this excursion will be coming from Eric Whiting at a later date. It 
will be printed together with the official bird list supplied by Dianne Collier. 


A Trip to the Calivil Plains with Alf Howe 
Author: Warwick Bates 


The day was cold and windy when we headed north from Bendigo, through Eaglehawk up the 
Loddon Valley Highway towards Calivil on Sunday the 18 September. Alf pointed out the 
occurrence of a patch of White Box Eucalyptus albens on the rises near Campbells Forest. Our 
first stop was just after taking the Pyramid Hill Road where we admired a very well matured 
specimen of Yellow Gum, E. leucoxylon on the roadside. The tree is over a metre through at chest 
height, and has a spreading crown with many hollows and potential hollows. We moved off up 
the road noticing the transition from Yellow Gum/Grey Box, to Grey Box to Casuarina, on the 
plains, to Black Box, E. largiflorens, near Calivil. 

After turning left off the Pyramid Hill Road towards Calivil, we stopped to observe an isolated 
specimen of Sugarwood, Myoporum platycarpum. Half of the tree had cracked off at the base, but 
copious regrowth at the base suggests that the tree is still healthy. 

Driving on to the Calivil Golf Course we observed the effects of salt on the landscape. A number 
of Yellow Box trees, E. melliodora which make up the majority of the remaining woodland trees 
are dead or dying and the ground flora is dominated by many salt indicating plants such as 
Creeping Saltbush, Asriplex semibaccata and Ruby Saltbush, Enchylaena tomentosa, interspersed 
by typical bare salty patches. The Pied Butcherbird was observed here. 

From the Golf Course we travelled to a spot just south-west of Calivil where we observed a single 
specimen of Mihlenbeckia lorida, an endangered plant in its own right. Judging by its appearance, 
the plant had possibly been sprayed and driven over recently, probably by some over-zealous 
person believing it to be a Boxthorn, or other undesirable woody weed. It was agreed that the 
condition of the endangered Mithlenbeckia should be passed on to the DCNR. 

The next stop was at another single specimen of Maireana aphylla a leafless Bluebush. 

Just north of Calivil, Alf showed us a line of Red Gums of local provenance growing near another 
line of Red Gums “off the shelf” from the nursery. The local provenance trees are very straggly 
and spreading, and exceedingly well-grown compared with the other trees of similar age, the salt- 
tolerance of the locals showing up. 

Carneys Reserve was our last main stop. Here we observed a vegetation boundary on the Bullock 
Creek between Red Gum, E. camaldulensis and Black Box, E. largiflorens. We wandered about 
in the remnant woodland of Yellow Box, Black Box and Red Gum with a mainly Wallaby Grass 
understorey. Alf took us to two old needlewoods which were suckering continuously from the 
roots. 

Thanks to Alf for a very interesting day. 


The Use of Another Species Nest 
Author: Peter Allan 


The use of nests by another species on a regular basis does not attract much comment in most of 
the prominent bird books, except in the case of the Falcons. This family reserves their energies for 
fast flying more than homebuilding, using the nests of other raptors and corvids in particular, in 
addition to holes or ledges on cliffs. 

In a previous article in Whirrakee Vol 14, No 10 November 1993, I commented that the White- 
browed Babbler of Kamarooka sometimes uses nests of Gilbert Whistlers as a base for their own 
nests. In turn Babblers’ old nests are used regularly by Grey Shrike Thrush, Crested Bellbird and 
Gilbert Whistlers. 

vhs article lists other species I have found using pre-owned nests plus some examples from the 

terature. 


Black Duck - Nest containing eight eggs, lined with down in an old Raven’s nest, about seven 
metres high in a thick Grey Box. 


Nankeen Kestrel - On a trip “Back of Bourke” we twice found Kestrels hollowing out old nests of 
Chestnut-crowned Babblers situated about five metres high in Casuarinas. In 
the late 1950’s one well known Kestrel clutch was photographed in a Chough’s 
nest near Hattah by several members of the B.O.C. including myself. One 
photo used to appear in the Hattah Park Brochure. I have also found Kestrels 
using corvids’ nests in the Mallee. 


Common Bronzewing - Pizzey lists Babblers, Choughs and Magpies nests being used. 


At Kamarooka I found a Bronzewing in a Chough’s nest about 11 metres 
high. 


Blue-faced Honeyeater - This large Honeyeater is unusual in that it apparently uses other birds’ 
nests, Cayley listing the White-browed Babbler, and Pizzey adding 
Magpielark and Apostlebird. I have only found one nest of this species 
and would be interested to hear of readers’ records. 


Willie Wagtail - The old “Wild Life” magazine recorded a Wagtail’s nest built on top of a 
Swallow’s nest in a shed. 


White-breasted Woodswallow - At Murphys Swamp near Echuca in 1972/3 two families of this 
species regularly used Magpielarks’ nests, including nests built in 
the same season as well as those old nests survving from previous 
years. Magpielarks start in August, the Woodswallows wait 
until October by which time any young Pee-wees would have left 
the nest. Both species were usually double clutched but the 
Magpielarks always built a new nest. 


White-browed Woodswallow - One nest was found in an old Magpielark’s nest, a more 
substantial effort than ususal. 


In a slightly different category are the small Thornbill and Finch types that use the bulky structures 
of raptors and corvids, including active nests, in which to build their own structures. 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill - Near Hamilton on some of the side roads there are often limited trees 
except for wattles up to about 10 metres, generally less. These are 
used by Magpies and Ravens in often close proximity. On one side 
road in a good season I found Thornbills nesting under every second 
or third nest and apparently safe from hungry young Ravens living on 
the “second floor” a few centimetres away. The usual top cup nest 
built by the “Tom Tits’ is often missing or casually built at the side as 
the nest is built into the bottom twigs, rather than suspended. 
Incidentally the strangest nest I found of the Yellow-rump was built 
into a large clump of close deformed branchlets in a Yellow Box. The 
nest was part buried, part suspended on the lower side., the top cup 
was about 15 cm above and quite separate on top of the clump. 


Zebra Finches and Eastern White-face - Inland where the habitat is often limited in height and 
volume, the bulky, clumsy structures of Eagles and some 
Kites make good places to tuck a ball of grasses and 
feathers and call it home, with several pairs sometimes 
using the one Eagle’s nest. 


References: Cayley, N.W. (1948) What Bird Is That? 
Pizzey, G. and Doyle, R.B. (1989) A Field Guide to the Birds of Australia 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club librarian at our meetings. 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST (VFNC) Volume 111(4) August 1994 


The following articles report on proceedings of the “Ground Flora - Restoration and Management’ 

conference held in August: 

* Soil condition, Treatment and Disturbance Factors in the Management and Re-establishment of 
Vegetation 

* Soil Crusts, Germination and Weeds - Issues to Consider 

* Soil Microflora and Its Importance in the Restoration and Management of Vegetation 


‘Observations on the Behaviour of Antechinus minimus maritimus (Swamp Antechinus)’ by John 
Aberton, Barbara Wilson and Ken Chenery outlines a project to find and study this rare species in 
its native habitat near Port Campbell. The eventual aim is to re-introduce the animal to a former 
range in the Anglesea area. 


‘A Review on the Geology of the Beaumaris Cliffs’ by R. P. Irwin aims to summarise the 
geological aspects of the cliffs, ‘particularly in terms of the origin, composition and nature of the 
pertinent rock types which occur at this locality’. 


‘A Case of your Longyfolia’ (?) by Glen Jameson describes the research he undertook to find out 
whether Acacia longifolia is an indigenous plant of the Warrandyte bush land or a weed needing to 
be uprooted. Much detective work was needed before a conclusion was reached. 


ANH (Australian Museum Trust) Spring 1994 


‘Invasion of the Savage Honeyeaters’ by Tim Low points out that ‘just because it’s native doesn’t 
mean it can’t be a pest. As a result of habitat disturbances by humans, birds such as the Noisy 
Miner are exploding in numbers at the expense of other native birds and, in some instances, the 
forest itself.’ 


‘The Invisible Wombat’ by Chris Johnson tells of Australia’s rarest marsupial: The Northern 
Hairy Wombat. There are probably only about 100 individuals alive today in the last known 
population of this species. The writer outlines the difficulties involved in studying this nocturnal 
and secretive creature. 


‘Snake Pits’ by Uwe Proske gives details of research into the ability of pythons to hunt for their 
food at night. The answer seems to lie in the use of the ‘pits’ - a series of depressions along the 
upper and lower lips of these reptiles. 


‘The Spoils of Oil’ by Steve Raaymakers asks ‘what would happen if there was an oil spill on the 
Great Barrier Reef ? What plans are in place to deal with such a disaster and what are the odds of it 
occurring anyway ?’ 


Other publications (all September 1994 issues) received recently: 


News Sheet - Field Naturalists’ Club of Ballarat 

Newsletter - Geelong Field Naturalists’ Club 

Castlemaine Naturalist - Castlemaine Field Naturalists’ Club 
Field Nats News - Field Naturalists’ Club of Victoria 
Environment Victoria - Cons. Council of Victoria 

The Bird Observer - BOCA 


October Club Meeting - Guest Speaker: Dale Gibbons 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


The talk was about reptiles but we started with frogs; very small and variable frogs like the Plains 
Frog Crinia parinsignifera, the Pobblebonk, Limnodynastes dimerili, burrowing frogs and spotted 
grass frogs. Why are grass frogs called grass frogs? A fair question I thought (especially since 
they seem to live under rocks), to which there does not seem to be an easy answer. 

We saw the Common Spade Foot Toad and the Common Toadlet, Pseudophryne bibroni which is 
easily recognised once you can see the yellow markings on the upper arm; it also has a mottled 
belly and a yellow inverted T on the back end. In several slides, its arms were seen in the so-called 
‘surrender’ position, typical for this animal. 

We saw the Southern Brown Tree Frog, Litoria ewingi and the Peron’s Tree Frog (or Maniacal 
Cackle Frog), Litoria peroni with its crossed pupil. The Golden Bell Frog, also called the 
Growling Grass Frog, Litoria raniformis has a very varied diet including other frogs. 


Then came the reptiles, the Jacky Lizard, the Bearded Dragon (hiding behind fence posts when 
they have their photo taken) and Tympanocryptus lineata which was last recorded in the 1960’s 
and which lives in spider burrows. 


The Geckos are my personal favourites: the Marble Gecko, Phyllodactylus marmoratus and the 
Thick-tailed Barking Gecko which has a lovely Latin name, Underwoodisaurus millii and which 
exhibits a ferocious display when approached. 


The Legless Lizard Aprasia parapulchella feeds on ants’ eggs and it is now found in quite a few 
places around Bendigo. It raises its tail in defence, maybe to draw attention away from the 
important end. 

The two other Legless Lizards, Delma impar and Delma inornata, the latter a pretty common lizard 
around Bendigo, look so much like snakes that naturally the question was asked how to tell legless 
lizards from snakes. Basically you have to get very close so you can see whether they have an ear- 
opening or not (lizards do, snakes don’t). Although the slides showed the lizards pretty close up I 
still couldn’t see their ear-opening. There is another way to tell the difference and that is by the 
scales on the belly...snakes have a single row of scales right across the belly whereas lizards have 
several rows. 


There were so many skinks I was amazed: Blue Tongue, Stumpy Tail, Larger Striped, 
Cunningham Spiny Tail Rock, Common Garden, Boulenger’s, Grey’s and Bougainville Skinks 
and two species of blind snakes These latter live in termites’ nests. The termites will not/cannot 
harm them even though the snakes feed on the termites’ eggs and their larvae. The snake puts out 
the termite pheromone and isn’t recognized as outsider. The smaller the blind snake, the smaller 
the termite species it lives with. : 


The snakes included a Mainland Tiger Snake, Eastern Brown Snake (juveniles of these have black 
heads) and a Whip Snake (also with a black head). Dale told us his personal theory that the whip 
snakes have evolved to look like juvenile brown snakes, nobody challenged him at the meeting. 
The last snake slide was that of a Bandy Bandy, an amazing black and white snake which feeds 
entirely on blind snakes (!) 

Dale finished with the tortoises but then members had lots of questions to ask and an interesting 
discussion ended the night. The slides were from Dale and Darren Green and they were really 
fantastic. You just expected these animals on the screen to run off any second. 

As a symbol of appreciation Dale was presented with one of the Bendigo Field Naturalists 
publications. Throughout the talk I was surprised how many reptiles actually do occur around 
Bendigo and when the booklet was handed over I thought how good it would be to also have one 
for this less obvious but very appealing group of animals. 

How about it? 


Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Annual Report 1993-1994 
Author: Jane Cleary 


The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club has 9 Life Members, 70 single members and 57 family 
members. They meet monthly at the Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. The 
average attendance at meetings is 44. The Club magazine Whirrakee is published eleven times a 
year and is distributed to members. Excursions are held monthly on the weekend following the 
General Meeting. Monthly Committee meetings are held in members’ homes. 


The BFNC has two subgroups: 
The Bird Observers Group meets monthly at the same venue as the main group 
The Mammal Survey Group meets monthly in members’ homes. 


The Club has been represented on the following community groups: 
Whipstick Advisory Committee 

Strathfieldsaye Fire Prevention Committee 

Strathfieldsaye Road Sides Committee 

Bendigo Regional Botanical Gardens Steering Committee 

Bendigo Conservation Strategy Steering Committee 

Land Protection Regional Advisory Committee 

Community Consultative Group (Mining) 


The Club has overseen the Drought Refuge Identification Project. 
Programmes and activities for the year were: 


SEPTEMBER 1993 
Meeting: AGM followed by an illustrated talk by the President Rob Moors on a trip around 
Australia 
Excursion: 1. Bendigo Cemetary and Salomon’s Gully 
} 2. WVENCA Campout to Mt Arapiles 
3. Mid-Murray FNC, Mallee Cliffs Camp 


The club provided a speaker and was represented at BDEC Forum on Mining. 

Members attended Victorian Land Protection Association meeting at Maryborough to address 
concerns about changes to mining legislation. 

Inspection of mining exploration in Spring Gully Reservoir 


OCTOBER 1993 
Meeting: 1. Shelley Cohn, Project Officer for Bendigo Conservation Strategy talked on the ‘Issues 
Paper’ just published and invited comment. 
2. Peter Ellis spoke on the History of the Club’s involvement in conservation in the 
Whipstick area and the establishment of the Whipstick and Kamarooka State Parks. 
Excursion: 1. Whipstick State Park led by Peter Ellis 
2. Local orchids led by Tom Patullo 
Submission in response to ‘Investigation of the Bendigo Creek Waterways’. 
Members supplied Conservation Strategy stand at the Bendigo Show. 


NOVEMBER 1993 
Meeting: 1. Ian Davidson DCNR Wangaratta gave a brief account of a project concerned with the 
management of remnants of Box/Ironbark forest. 
2. Bernie Young, DCNR Bendigo, explained the new structure of the Department and 
management of the land. ‘ 
Excursion: Pilchers Bridge : 
Work carried out at Tang Tang Swamp by DCNR in response to concerns expressed by the Club. 
Letter to Regional Manager Mines expressing concerns on future operations of mining in Spring 
Gully Reservoir. 
Club representation on Regional Panel, National Resources Management Scheme. 
Club represented at launch of Bendigo 2020 Land Use Strategy Plan and Bendigo 2020 
Transportation Study. . 
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DECEMBER 1993 

Meeting: Christmas Social with a meal followed by trivia quizzes 

Excursion: To Lyal Glen with Jean and Jack Ibsen 

Club members sent letters to various State and Federal Ministers expressing concern at the threat to 
mature stands of trees in State Forests. 

Submission on Avoca Catchment Salinity Mangement Plan. 


FEBRUARY 1994 
Meeting: Holiday slides shown by members Sue Beattie, Cynthia and Rob Watkins and Warwick 
Bates 
Excursion: 1. Members joined Castlemaine FNC to inspect a site on Muckleford Creek where it 
is proposed to pump in waste mine water. 
2. Together with the Bendigo Alpine Club members canoed up the Campaspe River 
from Lake Eppalock, led by John Lindner 


MARCH 1994 
Meeting: 1. Shelley Cohn gave a brief talk on the Draft Conservation Strategy 
2. Graham Hill explained the Strathfieldsaye Roadside Conservation Strategy 
3. Malcolm MacFarlane from the Arthur Rylah Institute talked on Leadbetters Possum 
Excursion: 1. WVFNCA Campout at LaTrobe Valley 
2. Mammal Survey Group bat trapping and banding at Lake Weeroona 
Drought Refuge Identification Project completed and handed in to DCNR Bendigo 


APRIL 1994 
Meeting: Rod Orr spoke on ‘Weeds of the Bendigo District’ 
Excursion: 1. Easter Camp to Wakool River 
2. Skydancers Butterfly farm at Castlemaine 
Club members agreed to a $5.00 increase in subscription rates to enable to support important 
conservation issues. 
Submission to Minister for Natural Resoures requesting a review of fire protection strategies in 
relation to environmental impact. 


MAY 1994 

Meeting: Warwick Bates gave an illustrated talk on his experiences while working on cattle 
stations in the ‘Top-end’. 

Excursions: Walk in Eppalock Forest through Box/Stringybark and Ironbark forest. 

Club represented at the launch of the steel can recycling unit at Sandhurst Recycling. 

Submission to Whipstick Advisory Committee in reference to plans for roadworks and vegetation 

clearing in Neilborough Road. 

Ditto to Marong branch of city of Greater Bendigo Council 

Submission to Minister of Agriculture in reference to grazing licence changing to Agricultural 

licence. 

Representation to Coliban Water workshop on Bendigo Creek. 

Donation sent in support of Ant-Woodchipping Campaign. 


JUNE 1994 
Meeting: Ern Perkins from Castlemaine FNC spoke on the geology and flora of the Loddon 
Campaspe catchment. 
Excursion: 1. Geology excursion to the Bagshot area led by Eric Wilkinson 
2. To the Knowsley glacier area 
Members inspected the Neilborough Road planned alterations. 
Club represented at Coliban Water workshop. 


JULY 1994 

For the month of July meetings were held at St Lukes Anglican Church Hall, Napier Stret White 

Hills due to alterations and building at the Department of Agriculture. 

Meeting: Kerry Norris, a member, spoke on ‘Cats, Toxoplasmosis and its Effects on the Eastern 
Barred Bandicoot’ 

Excursion: Melville Caves, Kooyoora State Park, led by John Lindner 
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AUGUST 1994 

Meeting: ‘Ants Role in the Environment’ an illustrated talk given by Bert Candusio 
Excursion: To the Insectarium at Heathcote followed by a walk on Mt Ida. 

The Club was represented at a ‘Land Care Foundation’ meeting 


During the year Tom Patullo completed his monthly orchid excursions. 
Displays on the specimen table at general meetings provided interest and information on current 
flora and fauna issues. Thank you to all who contributed. 


The three Club publications, Birds of the Bendigo District, Eucalypts of the Bendigo District and 
Wildflowers of Bendigo have sold steadily throughout the year. 


The BFNC supports and subscribes to the Bird Observer, ICBP, VNPA, ACF (Habitat), 
Environment Victoria and Australian Natural History. We recieve, in exchange for Whirrakee, 
publications from FNC Ballarat, Castlemaine FNC, Maryborough FNC, Geelong FNC, Mid- 
Murray FNC, Sunraysia FNC and FNC Vic. 

The club operates with assistance from all its members, the President; Office bearers and 
Committee; Program Secretary who organises monthly speakers and excursions, those who lead 
excursions, the Whirrakee production team and those who wrap and dispatch our magazine 

Thank you all. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 JULY 1994 
SL ee eae cae ea cane ie acacceceereemeteeeneeernsenmnreenereeserererseemeerseererer nna tanta areca 


GENERAL ACCOUNT - INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 
a nN RR 


RECEIPTS ‘ EXPENDITURES 
Membership 3195.00 Whirrakee Production 1180.46 
Subscription 125.00 Whirrakee Postage 553.11 
Supper 175.65 Subscriptions 275.00 
Sales 1164.10 Petty Cash 78.00 
Donations 360.00 Meeting Room Hire 240.00 
Interest 383.69 Publications for Resale 900.00 
Badges 108.00 Stationery 216.86 
5511.44 Bank Charges 30.67 
Grants Projects 7963.10 
Auditor 75.00 
Insurance 2223 
Miscellaneous: 
Returned Cheque 25.00 
VFNCA Study Compound 25.00 
Batteries 7.00 
Corporate Affairs 29.00 
P.O.Box Rental 39.00 
Social 4.35 
Deficit for Year 6402.84 | Forest Conservation 50.00 179.35 
$11914,28 $11914.28 
Bank Balance at 1 August 1993 Bank Balance at 31 July 1994 
‘Cheque A/c 10740.85 | Cheque a/c 4338.01 
Term Deposit 4622.95 Term Deposit 4622.95 
Term Deposit 1350.00 Term Deposit 1350.00 
Deficit for Year 6402.84 
$16713.80 $16713.80 


I have examined the documents and records supporting the above statements of receipts 
and expenditures and I am able to report that in my opinion the statement of receipts 
and expenditures as shown, fairly reflects the transactions that have taken place in 
the bank accounts of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. during the financial 
year ended 31 July 1994. y 


D.D-Wright C.P.A. 
Auditor Ue gy 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 JULY 1994 


PUBLICATION ACCOUNT ~ INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
Sales: Postage 30.35 
Wildflowers of Bendigo 1906.00 Bank Charges 3.68 
Eucalypts of Bendigo 784.00 Stationery 13.40 
Birds of Bendigo 984.00 | Transfer of Sales | 98.00 
Interest aS 87245 135.43 
Postage 14.30 , 
Miscellaneous 98.00 Surplus for Year 4038.32 
S Aiv/3ie75) $4173.75 
‘Bank Balance at 1 August 1993 | Bank Balance at 31 July 1994 
Cheque A/c 1219.91 | Cheque A/e : 5258.23 
Term Deposit 2755.17 | Term Deposit 2755.17 
Term Deposit 3300.00 | Term Deposit. % 3300.00 
Term Deposit — 3500.00 Texm Deposit — ; 3500.00 
| 10775.08 | | 
Surplus for Year 4038.32 
$14813.40 $14813,40 


I have examined the documents and records supporting the above statements of receipts 
and expenditures and I am able to report that in my opinion the statement of receipts 
and expenditures as shown, fairly reflects the transactions that have taken place in 
the bank accounts of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. during the financial 


year ended 31 July 1994, - é ot 


D.D.Wright C.P.A. 


Auditor Upefoe 


Diary 


All general and Bird Observers Group meetings are held at the Department of Food and 
Agriculture, corner Taylor Street and Midland Highway Epsom, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 
Wednesday November 9, 7:30pm 
Speaker: Paul Foreman will talk about native grasslands of Victoria 


Bird Observers Group 
No information about a speaker/topic for the night received by the time this issue went to print. 


Excursion 


Peter Allen will lead an excursion on Sunday November 20 to a swamp north east of Bendigo. 
Meet Peter at 11am at the GPO Elmore. 
Note that this excursion is run the second Sunday after the general meeting. 


Supper 
The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 


supper. This small amount is used by the treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 
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